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The introduction of the prefect system was not Arnold's inven-
tion, though some have spoken as though it was. At Eton, in Eliza-
beth's time, praepostors had been responsible for a good deal of the
daily routine work of the college. Westminster and St. Paul's had
also used older boys for a similar purpose. Charterhouse, at the
beginning of the century, had adopted a monitorial plan based on
that of Bell and Lancaster. It was Arnold's own experience at Win-
chester under Goddard that influenced him most. Goddard had used
his older scholars to help in disciplining the younger, and, although
he did not organise the system in the way that Arnold did, yet the
root principle was there. Arnold built up his system partly upon
the institution of fagging, partly upon the prestige enjoyed by the
sixth form. He once told the sixth, ""I want you to feel how
enormous is the influence you possess here on all below you." On
another occasion he said, "You should feel like officers in the army
whose want of moral courage would be thought cowardice. When
I have confidence in the Vlth, there is no post in England for which
1 would exchange this; but if they do not support me, I must go."
Unlike Keate, Arnold's attitude to a boy was, "If you say so, that
is quite enough for me; of course I take your word." Eventually
the tradition grew that it was a shame to tell Arnold a lie because
he always believed it. Arnold's conception of a great school was
essentially a Christian one, but, unlike some people with high ideals,
he could be absolutely ruthless if the occasion and his duty
demanded it. One boy whom he considered had a bad influence
upon the rest was expelled immediately. He told the school, "It
is not necessary that this should be a school for 300 or even 100
boys, but it is necessary that it should be a school of Christian
gentlemen." Like Butler, he made use of the rod, but he never
punished a boy unless his fault was a moral one, Arnold attached
tremendous importance to the influence wielded by his prefects, and
he took great pains in choosing them. Any abuse of their powers
was severely reprimanded, but when their powers of giving punish-
ment were questioned he gave them strong support. He held
regular meetings of the prefects and discussed with them measures
to raise the general tone of the school. Speaking of his use of the
prefects, he said, "He, therefore, who wishes really to improve
public education would do well to direct his attention to this point
and to consider how there can be infused into a society of boys such
elements as, without being too dissimilar to coalesce thoroughly
with the rest, shall yet be so superior as to raise the character of